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| way to the left of the town, neither restrained by a dam | the uncertainty lasted no longer than till the visiter had 
nor bordered by a towing-path. eee, and the hearty greeting which followed was such 
| Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward | as can only be exchanged betwixt those who have pass- 


POPULAR TALES. 





FROM THE KEEPSAKE. | of the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and | jed together the merry days of careless boyhood or early 
| tangled thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars | youth. 
THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. ‘of York and Lancaster, but which seemed to have receiv- | “If | could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said 
—————_—_ jed important alterations during the age of Elizabeth and Lord Woodville, “it would have been to have you here, of 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. | her successor. It had not been a place of great size; but all men, upon this occasion, which my friends are good 














| whatever accommodation it formerly afforded, was, it must | enough to hold as a sort of holiday. Do not think you have 

Tue following narrative is given from the pen, so far as | be supposed, still to be obtained within its walls; at least, ‘been unwatched during the years you have been absent 
memory permits, in the same character in which it was) such was the inference which General Browne drew from from us. I have traced you through your dangers, yout 
presented to the author's ear; nor has he claim to further) observing the smoke arise merrily from several of the an- triumphs, your misfortunes, and was delighted to see that, 
praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in relayed | cient wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of | whether in victory or defeat, the name of my old friend was 
to the good or bad judgment which he has employed in| the park ran alongside of the highway for two or three | “always distinguished with applause.” 





selecting his materials, as he has studiously avoided any | hundred yards; and through the different points by which | The general made a suitable reply, and congratulated 
attempt at ornament which might interfere with the sim-| the eye found glimpses into the woodland scenery, it seem-| his friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a 
plicity of the tale. | ed to be well stocked. Other points of view opened in suc-| place and domain so beautiful. 


At the same time it must be admitted, that the particular) cession; now a full one, of the front of the old castle, and)“ Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet.” said Lord 
class of stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a now a side glimpse at its particular towers; the former rich Woodville, “ and I trust you do not mean to leave us till 
stronger influence when told, than when committed to print. in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethian school, while the you are better acquainted with it. It is true, | confess, that 
The volume taken up at noonday, though rehearsing the, simple and solid strength of other parts of the building my present party is pretty large, and the old house, like 
same incidents, conveys a much more feeble impression seemed to show that they had been raised more for defence other places of the kind, does not possess so much accom- 
than is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a circle of | than ostentation. modation as the extent of the outward walls appear to pro- 
fire-side auditors, who hang upon the narrative as the nar- Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of mise. But we can give you a comfortable old-fashioned 
rator details the minute incidents which serve to give itau- the castle through the woods and glades by which this an-| room, and | venture to suppose that your campaigns have 
thenticity, and lowers his voice with an affectation of mys- cient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military traveller taught you to be glad of worse quarters.” 
tery, while he approaches the fearful and wonderful part. was determined to inquire whether it might not deserve a The general shrugged his shoulders and laughed. “I 
it was with such advantages that the present writer heard nearer view, and whether it contained family pictures, or presume,” he said, “the worst apartment in your chateau 
the following events related, more than twenty years since, other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger's visit; is considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask in which 
by the celebrated Miss Seward, of Lichfield, who, to her) when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled through a [| was fain to take up my night's lodging when I was in 
numerous accomplishments,"added, in a remarkable de- clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the door of a the bush, as the Virginians call! it, with the light corps 
gree, the power of narrative in private conversation. In| well-frequented inn There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted with my 
its present form the tale must necessarily lose all the inte- Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, Gene- covering from the element, that I made a vain attempt to 
vest which was attached to it, by the flexible voice and in-| ral Browne made inquiries concerning the proprietor of have it rolled onto my next quarters ; but my commande: 
telligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, read the chateau which had so attracted his admiration; and was for the time would give wey to no such luxurious provi 
aloud, to an undoubting audience, by the doubtful light of equally surprised and pleased at hearing, in reply, a no- sion, and I took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in 
the closing evening, or, in silence, by adecaying taper, and) bleman named, whom we shall cal! Lord Woodville. How my eyes.” 
amidst the solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it may re-| fortunate! Much of Browne's early recollections, both at‘ Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters,” said 
deem its character as a good ghost-story. Miss Seward school and at college, had been connected with young Lord Woodville, “you will stay with me a week at least 
always affirmed that she had derived her information from Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now ascertained Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and means of sport by sea 
an authentic source, although she suppressed the names of to be the same with the owner of this fairdomain. He had and land, we have enough and to spare; you cannot pitel 
the two persons chiefly concerned. I will not avail myself, been raised to the peerage by the decease of his father a on an amusement but we will find the means of pursuing 
of any particulars | may have since received concerning few months before, and, as the general learned from the jt, But if you prefer the gun and pointers, I will go with 
the localities of the detail, but suffer them to rest under the landlord, the term of mourning being ended, was now taking you myself, and see whether you have mended your shoot 
same general description in which they were first related, possession of his paternal estate, in the jovial season of ing since you have been amongst the Indians of the back 
to me; and, for the same reason, | will not add to, or dimi-; merry autumn, accompanied by a select party of friends to settlements.”’ 


nish the narrative, by any circumstance, whether more or enjoy the sports of a country famous for game. The general gladly accepted his friendly host's proposal 
less material, but simply rehearse, as I heard it, a story of | This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Wood- in all its points. After a morning of manly exercise, the 
supernatural terror. ville had been Richard Brown's fag at Eton, and his chosen company met at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord 


About the end of the American war, when the officers of | intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and their tasks , Woodville to conduce tothe display of the high properties of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surrendered at Yorktown, had been the same; and the honest soldier's heart warmed his recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his guests 
and others, who had been made prisoners during the impo- to find his early friend in possession of so delightful a resi- most of whom were persons of distinction. He led General 
itic and ill-fated controversy, were returning to their own dence, and of an estate, as the landlord assured him with a Browne to speak of the scenes he had witnessed; and a 
country, to relate their adventures, and repose themselves, | nod and a wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to his every word marked alike the brave officer and the sensibl« 
after their fatigues ; there was amongst them a general offi- dignity. Nothing was more natural than that the traveller man, who retained possession of his cool judgment unde: 
cer, to whom Miss Seward gave the name of Browne, but should suspend a journey, which there was nothing to ren- | the most imminent dangers, the company looked upon the 
merely, as I understood, to save the inconvenience of in- | der hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under such | soldier with general respect, as on one who had proved 
‘roducing a nameless agent in the narrative. He was an agreeable circumstances. himself possesse d of an uncommon portion of personal cou 
flicer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high considera- | The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of | rage ; that attribute, of all others, of which every body de 
tion for family and attainments. | conveying the general’s travelling-carriage to Woodville cise *s to be thought possessed. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour || castle. A porter admitted them at a modern gothic lodge, | The day at Woodville castle ended as usual in such man 
‘hrough the western counties, when, in the conclusion of a_ built in that style to correspond with the castle itself, and | sions. The hospitality stopped within the limits of good 
norning stage, he found himself in the vicinity of a small | at the same time rang a bell to give warning of the approach | order: music, in which the young lord was a proficient 
ountry town, which presented ascene of uncommon beau- | of visiters. Apparently the sound of the bell had suspend- succeeded to the circulation of the bottle: cards and bil 
ty, and of a character peculiarly English. lied the separation of the company, bent on the various liards, for those who preferred such amusements, were in 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose tower | amusements of the morning ; for, on entering the court of | readiness: but the exercise of the morning required early 
hore testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst | the chateau, several young men were lounging about in | hours, and not long after eleven o'clock the guests began 


pastures and cornfields of small extent, but bounded and_ their sporting-dresses, looking at, and criticising, the dogs |to retire to their several apartments. 

divided with hedge-row timber of great age and size. | which the keepers hekd in readiness to attend their pastime. | The young lord himself conducted bis friend, Genera! 
Chere were few marks of modern improvement. The en-|| As General Browne alighted, the young lord came to the | | Browne, to the chamber destined for him, which answered 
virons of the place intimated neither the solitude of decay, | gate of the hall, and for an instant gazed, as at a stranger, ithe desc ription he had given of it, being comfortable, bu’ 
vor the bustle of novelty ; the honses were old, but in good | | upon the countenance of his friend, on which war, with its | old-fashioned 
epair: and the beautiful little river murmured freely on its! fatigues and its wounds, had made a great alteration. But ‘the end of the seventeenth century and the curtains o' 


The bed was of the massive form used in 
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sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the cam- || cannot have the honour of spending another day with your | 
paigner, when he thoughtof his “ mansion, the cask.” There||lordship: my post-horses are ordered, and will be here 
was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, with || directly.” 

their worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little cham- | All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Wood- 
ber, and gently undulated as the aut | breeze found its || ville immediately replied, ‘‘ Post-horses, my good friend! 
way through the ancient lattice-window, which pattered 
and whistled as the air gained entrance. The toilette, too, ||to stay with me quietly for at least a week ?” 

with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner of the begin- | “I believe,” said the general, obviously much embarrass- | 
ning of the century, with a coifflure of murrey-coloured |ed, “that I might, in the pleasure of my first meeting with 
silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, providing for | your lordship, have said something about stopping here a 














faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gof@. Butthen the ||ceived the abrupt answer, “ No, my lord; I am sorry 1| 


—————____} 

“T undressed and went tu bed so soon as your lordship 
left me yesterday evening ; but the wood in the chimney 
| which nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheer. 
}fully, and, aided by a hundred exciting recollections of my 
| childhood and youth, which had been recalled by the un- 
expected pleasure of meeting your lordship, prevented me 


what can you possibly want with them, when you promised | from falling immediately asleep. J ought, however, to say, 


that these reflections were all of a pleasant and agreeable 
kind, grounded on a sense of having, for a time, exchanged 
the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my profession for the 
enjoyments of a peaceful life, and the reunion of those 


arrangements which had been obsolete for more than fifty |few days; but [ have since found it altogether impossible.”’| friendly and affectionate ties, which 1 had torn asunder at 


“ That is very extraordinary,’’ answered the young no- 
in] ' 


years, had an antique, and in so far a melancholy, aspect. || 
But nothing could blaze more brightly and cheerfully than | bleman. “You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, and 


the rude summons of war. 
“While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my 





the two large wax candles; or if aught could rival them, it) you cannot have had a summons to-day ; for our post has mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, I was sudd ly 


was the flaming bickering faggots in the chimney, that sent | not come up from the town, and therefore you cannot have | 
at once their gleam and their warmth through the snug | received any letters.” | 
apartment; which, notwithstanding the general antiquity | General Browne, without giving any further explanation, 
of its appearance, was not wanting in the least convenience | muttered something of indispensable business, and insisted 
that modern habits rendered either necessary or desirable. jon the absolute necessity of his departure in a manner) 

“ This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, general,” || which silenced all opposition on the part of his host, who 
said the young lord, “but I hope you find nothing that ||saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore all further 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask.” || importunity. 

“1 am not particular respecting my lodgings,” replied the || “At least, however,” he said, “permit me, my dear 
general; ‘yet were | to make any choice, | would prefer | Browne, since go you will, or must, to show you the view 
this chamber, by many degrees, to the gayer and more from the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will 
modern rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, that || soon display.” 


when | unite its modern air of comfort with its venerable || He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon | 


antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s property, ‘the terrace as he spoke. The general followed him mecha-| 
I shall feel in better quarters here than if I were in the best | nically, but seemed little to attend to what his host was 
hotel London could afford.” || saying, as, looking across an extended and rich prospect, | 
“Tf trust—I have no doubt—that you will find yourself | he pointed out the different objects worthy of observation. | 
as comfortable as I wish you, my dear general,” said the Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville had attained his} 
young nobleman; and once more bidding his guest guod | purpose of drawing his guest entirely apart from the rest) 
night, he shook him by the hand, and withdrew. \|of the company, when, turning round upon him with an air 
The general once more looked round him, and internally lof great solemnity, he addressed him thus: 
congratulating himself on his return to peaceful life, the)!“ Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we ae 
comforts of which were endeared by the recollection of the | 00W alone. Let me conjure you to answer me upon the 
hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, undressed sword ofa friend, and the honour fe soldier. How did 
himself, and prepared for a luxurious night's rest, yyou in reality rest during last night? a 
Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we || - Most wretchedly, indeed, my lord, : answered the ge-| 
leave the general in possession of his apartment until the || neral, in the same tone of solemnity; “so miserably, that) 
next morning. I would not run the risk of such a second night, not only | 
The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, || for all the lands belonging to this castle, but for alt the 
but without the appearance of General Browne, who seem- || Country which I see from this elevated point of view, 
ed the guest that Lord Woodvule was desirous of honour- | “This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
ing above all whom his hospitality had assembled around |speaking to himself; “‘then there must be something in 
him. He more than once expressed surprise at the gene-|| the reports concerning that apartment.” Again, turning to 
ral’s absence, and at length sent a servant to make inquiry I the general, he said, “ For heaven's sake, my dear friend, | 
after him. The man brought back information that Gene-| be candid with me, and let me know the disagreeable par-| 
ral Browne had been walking abroad since an early hour || ticulars which have befallen you under a roof where, with | 
of the morning, in defiance of the weather, which was | Consent of the owner, you should have met nothing save) 
misty and ungenial. | comfort.” | 
* The custom of a soldier,” said the young nobleman to The general seemed distressed by this appeal, and paus-| 
his friends—‘ many of them acquire habitual vigilance, | ed a moment before he replied. “ My dear lord,” he at) 
and cannot sleep after the early hour at which their duty | length said, “what happened to me last nightis of anature) 
usually commands them to be alert.” |so peculiar and so unpleasant, that | could hardly bring 
Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville then offered || myself to detail it even to your lordship, were it not that,’ 
to the company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own || independent of my wish to gratify any request of yours, 1 
mind, and it was in a fit of silence and abstraction that he || think that sincerity on my part may lead to some explana- 
awaited the return of the geaeral, It took place near an), tion about a circumstance equally painful and mysterious. | 
hour after the breakfast bell had rang. He looked fatigued i To others, the communication I am about to make might 
and feverish. His hair—the powdering and arrangement || Place me in the light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool, | 
of which was at this time one of the most important occu-| who suffered his own imagination to delude and bewilder| 
pations of a man’s whole day, and marked his fashion as} him; but you have known me in childhood and youth, and} 
much as, in the present time, the tying of a cravat, or the | will not suspect me of having adopted, in manhood, the 
want of one—was dishevelled, uncurled, void of powder, || feelings and frailties from which my early years were free.” | 
and dank with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a | Here he paused, and bis friend replied : 
careless negligence, remarkable in a military man, whose|} ‘Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of 








| all the mortal dangers incidental to my profi 


aroused by a sound like that of the rustling of a silken 


| gown, and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as it 


a woman were walking in the apartment. Ere I could draw 
the curtain to see what the matter was, the figure of a little 
woman passed between the bed and the fire. The back of 
this form was turned to me, and I could observe, from the 
shoulders and neck, it was that of an old woman, whose 


| dress was an old-fashioned gown, which, | think, ladies 


call a sacque ; that is, a sort of robe completely loose in the 
body, but gathered into broad plaits upon the neck and 
shoulders, which fall down to the ground, and terminate in 
a Species of train. 

| “| thought the intrusion singular enough, but never har- 
boured for a moment the idea that what I saw was any 
thing more than the mortal form of some old woman about 
the establishment, who had a fancy to dress like her grand- 
mother, and who, having, perhaps—as your lordship mention- 
ed that you were rather straitened for room—been dislodged 
from her chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten 
the circumstance, and returned by twelve, to her old haunt 


Under this persuasion I moved myself in bed and coughed 


\a little, to make the intruder sensible of my being in pos- 
|session of the premises. She turned slowly round, but, 
gracious heaven! my lord, what a countenance did she dis- 
|play tome! There was no longer any question what she 
| was, or any thought of her being a living being. Upon a 
|face which wore the fixed features of a corpse, were im 
printed the traces of the vilest and most hideous passions 
| which had animated her while she lived. The body of some 
atrocious criminal seemed to have been given up from the 
grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order to 
form, for a space, an union with the ancient accomplice of its 
guilt. [started up in bed, and sat upright, supporting my 
self on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. The 
hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed 
where I lay, and squatted herself down upon it in precisely 
| the same attitude which I had assumed in the extremity of 
|my horror, advancing her diabolical countenance within 
|half a yard of mine, with a grin which seemed to intimate 
the malice and the derision of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow 
| the cold perspiration with which the recollection of his hor 
| rible vision had covered it. 





“My lord,” he said, ‘“‘I am no coward. I have been in 
, and | 
| may truly boast that no man ever saw Richard Browne dis 
|honour the sword he wears; but in these horrible circum- 





{ . . 
| stances, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the 


| grasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness for 
| s00k me, all manhood melted from me like wax in the fur- 
nace, and I felt my hair individually bristle. The curren: 
lof my life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in a swoon 
| as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl 
|or child of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition 








real or supposed duties are usually held to mclude some 
attention to the toilette; and his locks were haggard and| 
ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

* So you have stolen a march upon us this morning, my | 
dear general,” said Lord Woodville, “ or you have not! 
found your bed so much to your mind as I had hoped and! 
you seemed to expect. How did you vest last night?” — | 

‘Oh, excellently well! remarkably well! never better in " 
uiy life!” said General Browne rapidly, and yet with an|| 
air of embarrassment which was obvious to his friend. He!) 
then hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and, neglecting or re-|| 
tusing whatever clse was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of | 
abstraction 

‘You will take the gun to-day, general ?” said his friend | 
and host, but had to repeat the question twice ere he re-'| 





aeecr ‘ 
your communication, however strange it may be; I war cannot pretend to guess. 
your firmness of disposition too well to suspect you could | “But I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so 
be made the object of imposition, and am aware that your) loud that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was 


honour and your friendship will equally deter you from ex- 
aggerating whatever you may have witnessed.” 

“ Well, then,” said the general, ‘I will proceed with my 
story as well as I can, relying upon your candour; and 
yet distinctly feeling that I would rather face a battery 
than recall to my mind the odious recollections of last 
night.” 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord 
Woodville remained silent, and iv an attitude of attention, 


| he commenced, though not without obyious reluctance, | 





the history of his night’s adventures in the Tapestried 
Chamber 


| some time before I dared open my eyes, lest they should 
again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, however, ! 
summoned courage to look up, she was no longer visible 
|My first idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and 
remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against « 
,second visitation. Nay, I will confess the truth, that my 
resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing my 

| self, but by the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by the chim 

ney, I might, in making my way to it, be again crossed by 
the fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, mighi be sti! 
jlurking about some corner of the apartment. 

| will not pretend to describe what hot and col! feve: 
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4its tormented me for the rest of the night, through broken | cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no DESULTORY SELECTIONS 
sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious state which forms the | longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. You used | " wsini 
neutral ground between them. An hundred terrible ob- to love pictures, and I have a gullery of portraits, some of 
jects appeared to haunt me; but there was the great dif- them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom this pro-| Prtpe.—Pride, in its usual acceptation, is an opinion ot 
ference betwixt the vision which I have described, and ' perty an@ castle formerly belonged, I think that several of our superiority, far beyond what we can justly entertain, 
those which followed, that [ knew the last to be deceptions them will strike you as possessing merit.”’ || In different individuals we see it variously directed: some 
of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. || General Browne accepted the invitation, though some- | pride themselves on intellectual, others upon personal gifts : 

“ Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in| what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe | some derive to themselves merit from their ancestry, and 
bealth, and humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of myself freely, or at ease, till he left Woodville castle far behind others value, more than they deserve, the favours of for- 
as a man and a soldier, and still more so at feeling my own ‘him. He could not refuse his friend’s invitation, however; tune. In all these cases, admiration, submission to the will 
extreme desire to escape from the haunted apartment, and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of the peevish- of judgment, and sometimes adulation, are required from 
which, however, conquered all other considerations; so | ness which he had displayed towards his well-meaning en- | surrounding connections and dependents, while the return 
that, huddling on my clothes with the most careless haste, tertainer. | granted—degrading the objects on whom it is bestowed— 
I made my escape from your lordship’s mansion, to seek in | The general, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through | is either condescending affability, or contempt and scorn 
the open air some relief to my nervous system, shaken as several rooms, into along gallery hung with pictures, which | Pride is easily mortified when the homage it demands is 
it was by this horrible rencounter with a visitant, for such the latter pointed out to his guest, telling the names, and not duly paid; and by this mortification many disorders 
I must believe her, from the other world. Your lordship has giving some account of the personages whose portraits of the heart and mind are engendered and cherished—un- 
now heard the cause of my discomposure, and of my sud- presented themselves in progression. General Browne was just anger, dislike, revenge and tyranny, ill-humour, and 
den desire to leave your hospitable castle. In other places but little interested in the details which these accounts con- the loss of that cheerful spirit which is common to those 
I trust we may often meet; but heaven protect me from jveyed to him. They were, indeed, of the kind which are only who are neither discontented with their fellow-crea- 
ever spending a second night under that roof!” j usually found in an old family gallery. Here, was a cavalier | tures, nor with themselves or their lot in life 

Strange as the general's tale was, he spoke with such a || who had ruintd the estate in the royal cause ; there, a fine | Propritty.—A venerable authoress, in one of her earli 
deep air of conviction that it cut short all the usual com- ||lady who had reinstated it by contracting a match with a | est publications, says, that propriety is to a woman what it 
mentaries which are made on such stories. Lord Wood- H wealthy round-head. There, hung a gallant who had been | has been said action is to an orator, the first, and second, 
ville never once asked him if he was sure he did not dream | anger for corresponding with the exiled court at Saint and third essential: that propriety is the centre in which 
of the apparition, or suggested any of the possibilities by | Germain’s; here, one who had taken arms for William at the lines of duty and amiability meet: and is tothe charac- 
which it is fashionable to explain apparitions—wild vaga- the revolution; and there, a third that had thrown his | ter, what proportion ts to the figure, and grace to the atti 
ries of the fancy, or deception of the optic nerves. On| weight alternately into the scale of whig and tory. || tude. Propriety, thus characterized, is the union of every 
the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with the truth ! While Lord Woodville was crammivg these words into | desirable quality in woman, by which her conduct and man- 
and reality of what he had heard ; and, aftera considerable | his guest's ear, “against the stomach of his sense,” they ners are influenced under every circumstance Propriety 
pause, regretted, with much appearance of sincerity , that his | gained the middle of the gallery, when he beheld General never desires a deviation from any of the laws of refined 
early friend should, in his house, have suffered so severely. | Browne suddenly Start, and assume an attitude of the ut-| society, and neither seeks notice nor admiration, which, 

“Tam the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne,” | most surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were from their natures, would be incompatible with its own 
he continued, “ that it is the unhappy, though most unex-| caught, and suddenly riveted, by a portrait of an old lady characteristics Improper familiarities, haughtiness, intru- 
pected result, of an experiment of my own. You must, in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of the seven- | sive forwardness to superiors, and insolence to inferiors ; 
know, that, for my father and grandfather's time at least, | teenth penne . |the indulgence of any whim, by which our conduct to 
the apartment which was assigned to you last night, had| “There she is,’ he exclaumed, “there she is, in form and | others may be influenced, are all equally unknown to pro 
been shut on account of reports that it was disturbed by | feamres, though inferior in demoniac expression to the ac- | priety. 
supernatural sights and noises. When I came, a few weeks | cursed hag who visited me last night.” | Manxyer.—Ease of manner in a woman is very pleasing 
since, into possession of the estate, I thought the accommo- | “If that be the eo said the young nobleman, “there when the self-possession which gives it is unaccompanied 
dation which the castle afforded for my friends was not ||°2" ®° longer remain any doubt of the horrible reality of by masculine courage, or by an undue value for herself. In 
extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisible || ¥°U" apparition. That is the picture of a wretched ances-| general, the manners will be free from any painful degree 
world to retain possession of a comfortable sleeping apart- tress of mine, of whose crimes a black and fearful catalogue of constraint, when the mind is not engaged upon se/f, o1 
ment. I therefore caused the Tapestried Chamber, as we is recorded in a family history in my charter-chest. The | occupied with the idea of exciting attention and admiration 
call it, to be opened; and without destroying its air of cat recital of them would be too horrible: it is enough to say, from those around. Affectation has its origin from these 
tiquity, I had such new articles of furniture placed ia it asl that, in yon fatal apartinent, incest and unnatural murder sources ; and this, besides being a symptom of a weak mind 
became the more modern times. Yet, as the opinion that were committed. I will restore it to the solitude to which, is entirely destructive of good manners. Good sense and 
the room was haunted very strongly prevailed among the | the better judgment of those who preceded me had consign- | simplicity of manners are generally companions, forming 
domestics, and was also known in the neighbourhood and | ed it; and never shall any ove, sv long as I can prevent it, |a natural gentility, which is far preferable to any artificial 
to many of my friends, I feared some prejudice might be| be exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors which politeness, inasmuch as the one is a part of the individual 
entertained by the first occupant of the Tapestried Cham- | could shake such courage as yours.” herself, and the other only a garb worn when occasion calls 
ber, which might tend to revive the evil report which it had | Thus the friends who had met with such glee, parted in for it. However, those who possess this natural gentility 
laboured under, and so disappoint my purpose of rendering || very different mood ; Lord Woodville to command the may, by mixing in good socicty, have the additional polis! 
it an useful part of the house. I must confess, my dear | Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door builtup; given to it, which afterwards distinguishes it as the perfec 
Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for|| and General Browne to seek, in some less beautiful country, tion of good manners. 
and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness of the Conversation.—Is there not range sufficient for the ex 
painful night which he had passed in Woodville Castle. ercise of the greatest wit, or for the display of the liveliest 


tached to the room, since your courage was indubitable, | — — | humour, without touching upon hallowed or licentious 


and your mind free from any preoccupation on the subject. | THE BUTTERFLY | ground? Good taste, as well as good feeling, if permitted 
} 4 Y. ° 
I could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject | |, to mark out the boundary of conversation, will yet leave 














a thousand reasons besides, seemed the most favourable | 
opportunity of removing the unpleasant rumours which at- } 











for my experiment.” f a butterfly was a gentleman, ||\space enough for it to “flow like waters after summes 
‘Upon my life,” said General Browne, somewhat hasti-|| pean. gee peer’ |, showers.” 

lv, “1 am infinitely obliged to your lordship—very parti- | Ant be roved in the sunshine all day long | Tae mixsp.—A mind, even if not naturally vigorous 

cularly indebted indeed. I am likely to remember, for some an his conetat end purple a may receive from the aid of good principles the strengt! 

time, the consequences of the experiment, as your lord- | And he left his lady-wife at home, which nature has denied to it, and may be enabled to act 

ship is pleased to call it.” In her own secluded bower ; | with judgment and decision on every point which can be 
“ Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” said Lord | Ww hilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about, | balanced in the scales of right and wrong 

Woodville. ‘You have only to reflect, fora single mo- | With a kiss for every dower || Sincerity.—Sincerity is as essential to the health of ou 

ment, in order to be convinced that I could not augur the His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm, ‘minds, as wholesome food and pure air to our bodies 

possibility of the pain to which you have been so unhappi-| And seldom from home she'd stir; | Whatever may be our other deficiencies and defects, thi 

lyexposed. I was yesterday morning a complete sceptic | She loved him better than all the world, | sterling virtue should be our sheet anchor 

on the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am Though little he cared for her. || Rerinement.—A life of retirement soon renders us unfi 

sure that, had I told you what was said about that room, Unheeded she passed the day—she knew and unwilling to mingle in general society, 

‘hose very reports would have induced you, by your own. Her lord was a rover then; || Crnsure.—Deserved censure is more difficult to endurc 

choice, to select it for your accommodation. It was my | But, when night came on, she lighted her lamp | than that which is unmerited. 

inisfortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot be termed To guide him over the glen. || Proverss.—Put a bridle on thy tongue, set a guard bi 
oe Po et ge greg So strangely. 7 . One night the wanderer homeward came ' fore thy lips, lest the words of thine own mouth destroy 

0 gery Ps e general, resuming his But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray thy peace. 

tate oi ee have 08 to Some wild-bird saw the neglected one, i Let him that scoffeth at the lame, take care that he inalt 
sbrneoek 3 - : A or we me like what I And flew with her far away. | not himself. Whoso speaketh of another's tailings wit! 

os Pyne re adap meee re ae 8 Then beware, ye butterflies all, beware | pleasure, shall hear of his own with bitterness of heart. 

rr dg : a etain If to you such a time should come: | A talkative man is a nuisance to society; the ear is sich 

vour lordship from your amusement. ' Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish of his babbling, the torrent of his words overwhelmet 


Nay. my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, “ since you You had cherish’d the lamp at home conversation 


ons 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS. 


1 Look back on the vanished year, and sigh 
To think upon its changes—Time has crushed 


Hope's sweetest flowers, in passing on his course, 


And left them, in their early bloom, to die. 

My heart foreboded it—I knew, for me, 

They could not blossom in their beauty long ; 

{ knew that disappointment’s blight must come, 
Ere they had shed their fragrance o’er my path; 
For it was ever thus: and each new bud, 


Blown by the breath of this cold world, still wears 


A paler, sicklier hue. | hear the words, 

‘A happy new-year,” and I look for those 
Whose once-familiar voices seemed to thrill 
Like echoes of sweet music on my ear. 

i thought not that the change would come on all, 
All | have loved—e’en he whom I had placed 
Above all others, in my silent thoughts ; 
Whose name I never classed with other names ; 
Whose friendship was, to me, a sacred thing, 
Shrined in my inmost soul, and kept apart 
From other feelings—even he came not, 

As he was wont, to hail the opening year, 

fo speak the hackneyed words of compliment 
In custom’s form—and leave the passing wish 
For me to separate in memory 

From blending voices, and to register 

With unforgotten things. He never dreamed 
Perhaps, that the omission would be felt 

He thinks but little of the etiquette, 

Aud idle ceremonies of the world. 

Surrounded by admirers, he is still 

\ solitary being on this earth. 

it is his destiny—for he was born 

To tread the lofty and the lonely track 

Of talent and of genius—and the crowd 

Who seem to hold companionship with him, 
Have still, in spirit, no communion. Life 
Will be to him but as a meteor-spark, 


Whose flashing light shall burst on others. Thus 


‘The magic of his brilliant converse bids 

Ihe sands of time to glitter as they pass, 

Like tabled gold beneath Pactolus’ waves. 

His smile comes o'er the anxious, troubled hear! 
Like moonlight on the ocean—and his glance 











| good cause to be proud of his learning, his taste, bis talents, | lived long and profitably for his country ; he influenced its 
| and his influence, yet he seemed unconscious of them all. works of art and its productions in literature, and gave his 
| You could see at once that he was not of the common order \| friendship to modest worth, and his protection to all who 
of men, for his looks were full of talent and intelligence ; | merited it. 
nor could you fail to feel that the graceful and simple state- | We remember once of meeting at his table that wizard 
liness of his manners was something hereditary—belonged | in conversation, Coleridge the poet. The discourse at first 
a little to other days, and had nothing at all to do with the was discursive, and shifted With the shifting dishes ; ix 
| upstart lordliness of those who are the first of their family glanced upon art, upon prose romances, and then shon« 
that find a goid spoon in their mouths. full upon poetry. Coleridge burst out like a conflagration 
| If we had uttered the words we have now written, during We had met the inspired man before, and were aware o{ 
the lifetime of our friend, and had they been doubted by the untiring fascination of his eloquence, and hew effectual- 
| any one, a single glance of the unbeliever at Sir George ly he could keepa listener captive. It was at a midnight 
| Beaumont, at the company he loved to keep, and atthe supper; he took up a prawn, and from that diminutive text 
|| house which he inhabited, would have wrought his cure. preached upon the flux and reflux of the ocean, the wild 
At home, his good taste and his good sense were alike vi- theory of St. Pierre, the immensity of the leviathan, and 
|| sible. His house was not a glittering museum of shells and the magnificence of the great deep. Had we supped upon 
|| spars, and specimens of clay and bits of bone, and cracked a whale entire, he could not have done more with his sub 
I porringers, and things rare and strange, and dirty and far- ject. At the baronet’s table, however, he seemed less in- 
| fetched—for the walls were hung with the noblest paint- clined to pursue his wild career, though verse presented an 
| ings, the finest efforts of the human intellect, which taste ample field, and Lady Beaumont found time to say, “| 
|| and riches had united in obtaining; his shelves were stored wish, Mr. Coleridge, you would give us a volume of such 
| with the learning and genius of all ages, and his table was poems as the Genevieve.” ‘ The Genevieve, my lady, 
| surrounded by men who had a claim on the world, not be- said the bard, in a voice as musical as the inimitable poem 
cause the fire-new stamp of honour was upon them, nor itself, ‘‘ I shall give you a far worthier work than the Ge 
because their fathers had been the “‘ tenth transmitter of a nevieve.’’ He then proceeded to draw the character of a 
foolish face,” but from the more unquestioned title, of learn- work of a devout nature, in which his learning and his ta- 
| ing, talent, and genius. Men were there whose genius ho- lent would be poured freely out; and if the excellence o1 
noured the age ; men of rank, whose taste and attainments the book equal the splendid summary of its contents, it will 
| rendered their titles less necessary ; the poets and the artists be a treasure to the church. From this a transition to thc 
most famous in their time. Nor were they there because Revelation was easy and natural; but if it had been neither 
they happened to be momentary bubbles sparkling on the the orator would have made it both, for he is unequalled in 
stream of fashion; but from a sense of their worth and a the art of transition, and never seems embarrassed for 2 
|| feeling of their merits. Their entertainer could taste their moment. From the Revelations, the hand of his friend 
| various excellencies for himself; he could anticipate their the Rev. Edward Irving, was then seeking to lift the veil, 
| future as well as present fame ; he was no feeder of the po- and to this new and magnificent task the poet turned with 
| pular lion that roars in the mobs which surround the mere sparkling eyes and glowing brow—he had found a theme 
| rich man’s table. suitable to his own lofty imagination, and as mystical as his 
There were few men of eminence with whom Sir Geerge own mind. How he soared! He appeared to think that 
Beaumont was not friendly and familiar. Of the genius of the Apocalypse was a divine poem rather than a revelation 
Wordsworth he was a rewarder, as well as a warm admirer ; We have said that Sir George Beaumont was a lover oi 
and the poet has repaid his affection by many touching art; he was much more ; he was a very beautiful landscape 








‘ 
Seems ever, like the first bright star of eve, ‘ : Age r : : 
Che harbinger of sparkling gems concealed verses and graceful allusions embodied in his works. They painter. But he felt the poetry of the profession better than ' 
But it is past for me. The parted year were companions. They planted trees, planned arbours, he could fix his conceptions in suitable colours. His works 
Has borue its pleasures with it; aud has left erected altars, and ornamented fountains among the pic- have less of the fresh glow of nature—the dashing freedom ‘ 
Its marks of desolation on my heart. turesque domains of Charnwood and Grace-Dieu; and no-. which deals with grand scenes, and the sunshiny radiance ‘ 
ena a iy ae an yore et te ‘apes thing can display more touchingly the brotherhood of na- of ops fields and sloping hills—than some of the high mas r 
When its bright dreams ee faded, and its joys ture and union of taste and feeling than their joint employ- ters of the calling. He had the soul of the artist—he wanted ‘ 
Are covered by the hand of ruin? Few A ments. The fame of the poet was warmly aided by the the complete discipline of hand, without which all feeling t 
Would cling to life when happiness is fled ; friendsbip of Sir George. It is true that the original power is vain and useless. The dignity of his household was wel! . 
But, that there still is spread such mystery of thought and deep sympathy with nature, and the supre- maintained by his lady, who in look and taste so much re- ' 
Over the “ visioned future,” that we wait macy claimed for genius over the artificial dignities of the sembled him that they seemed akin. We have known many d 
ee. for ——e yetin Sate earth, which distinguish the poet’s works, were sure to men of old descent and fine taste, inheriting splendid houses 
4 f good, some unimagined Diss , “eye ; i d enjoying fair estates, but we know of no vh . 
Some fertile spot amidst the desert waste, make their way to public affection, for nature will assert || #ne enjoying tt vege: te , a 5 
Where bright and fragrant flowers may bloom again, her own power at last; but all this is wondrously facilitated | tinues to the nation the dignified image which Sir Georg« a 
And form, like Pestum’s roses for the year, by a friendly voice calling out, like the herald in scripture, Beaumont has left on our heart and mind. 81 
A second spring in life. ESTELLE. “ Behold the man whom the king delighteth to h a | ———— d 
= ——— Let Wordsworth speak for himself of this honourable THE CENSOR. ue 
THE REPOSITORY. brotherhood. ‘‘ Several of my best poems were composed _ - CERN RAD OT Oy . st 
|under the shade of your own groves—upon the classic — cieeeemend Ci 
‘ground of Coleorton—where I was animated by the recol- FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. h 
FROM THE ANNIVERSARY. lection of those illustrious poets of your name and family EATING. le 
SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, , who were born in that neighbourhood ; and, we may be as- tiie iiniaaniatacadall -_ w 
ae. , sured, did not wander with indifference by the dashing | pad omen edie aine a 
We have met with few men whom we wished A army meine oem a rong weniceamiees ar hemneerer oy he — i. Virgit H 
: os dead ; ished SO MUCH the forest of Charnwood. Nor is there any one to whom °"P'* ha cannot ir — w 
to mest again as Sw eorge Beaumont We have met) such parts of this collection as have been inspired or co- | om Joe yon ' 
with men of greater talents, of higher rank, of equal learn.) loured by the beautiful country from which I now address Stretched on the grassy turf at ease they dine, 7 
ing, and of finer powers of conversation; but we never met you, could be presented with more propriety than to your- | Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their souls with wine " 
with one who represented so gracefully and naturally the) self, who have composed so many admirable pictures from | My subject needs no elaborate explanation. It is ou: = 
man of rank, of learning, and of literature. He had all the) the suggestions of the same scenery.” |, common lot thus to wind up the machinery of the humau - 
easy dignity which we assign to the Sidneys and the Ra-| To the former illustrious proprietor the poet elsewhere system, and I have often felt grateful to nature that she has he 
leighs of Elizabeth's court ; united to the polished manners, |! refers when he is singing of Coleorton—and refers very | made the process so agreeable. Notwithstanding the tri- in 
refined taste, and sense of propriety which distinguish that) happily : , ! umphs of intellect and the endearments of affection, the ta 
of George the Fourth. His kindliness of nature and gene-| : There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, | most scientific and sensitive descend like statues from thei: tle 


rosity of heart were his own. The man and his manners 
vad a dignity about them which were inherited, not copied. 


Did Francjs Beaumont sport, an eager child ; 


| pedestals, and meet at the dinner-ta 
There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, )P . : ynery ca penrcycngaeele be 


| level. The lover forgets his mistress and the poet his song 


, ; : ; : Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks , te 
His learning was extensive, and sat gracefully on him, like) Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, i the mathematician studies out angles only upon his plate, 
an every-day dress ; while his love of literature, and his ad- | Of dighied lobe and ee nae || and even the wretched wonder at the weakness of theii oe 
iration of art, dawned modestly out, and brightened upon | With which bis genius shook the Duskin'd stage a || mind and the meanness of their organization, which, afte: ~ 
you fuller and fuller. | This is very honourable to all. In an age like this, when i the ruin of all they most valued, still derive satisfaction from 7 

He was of old descent, and had reason to be proud of it, |) tle patrons of literature are far from abounding ; and in al so unromantic a source. We all understand that eating and o 
tor he came from a race of great warriors and poets, yet country where a marketable borough, which contains ten|| drinking are very ancient and genera] practices. Cookery o 
he was not proud; he had cause to be vain of his posses-, inhabitants, and returns two members to parliament, has|! has become a trade. Like the rest of the simple pleasures - 


sions, for they were ample, and of that picturesque kind , move influence than all the genius of the land united, we|| which nature has bestowed on man, civilization has ele 


which the owner loved, yet he was not vain; he had also’ could ill spare such a man as Sir George Beaument. He | vated it to new importance. It has been cultivated wit! , 
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great assidu'ty by all enlightened nations. It has been|| were generally full of crumbs, and the leaves of half his | of five blocks 


. to slip into a confectioner’s and take a lunch 


moulded into extraordinary shapes, and hunted down into | books were stained with cranberry tarts, or glued together| I was too polite to refuse, or else too curious to discover 


subtle refinements. Earth, air, and sea, are ransacked for || 
discoveries, by which new combinations mdy be effected, | 
and other objects collected to add to its treasures. The 
sciences descend from their wildest flights to minister to its | 
wants and vary its perfection, and it branches out into such 
innumerable ramifications as, in many instances, to seem | 
the sole and often the fatal object of man’s existence. The 
suppers of Heliogabalus, the Roman emperor, were said to 
have cost six thousand pounds every night, and Mark An- 


with little pieces of molasses candy. To feel an interest 
in his education was out of the question. He loathed his 
lesson as a labour, and hated his teacher as a tyrant. Fear 
of disgrace would not drive, nor the hope of approbation 
influence him. 

We were all one day much amused by a scene between 
him and his instructer, It seems poor Peter had committed 
one of those heinous offences which generally swell the 


|, how much of his old appetite yet remained, so in we went 

He drew largely on the long-necked cordial-bottle, whose 
oily sweets seemed rather to excite than quench his thirst 
and the good woman's eyes sparkled to behold with wha 
rapidity her cream-tarts, pound-cakes, and other pic! 
nacks, disappeared from before her. 

I complimented him upon |is good health 

“ How do you know I am in good health?” he asked wit! 


criminal records of such literary institutions, and his rude a bluntness which brought back upon my memory at! rong 


tony expended sixty thousand pounds in an entertainment) and reckless character, and uninteresting manners, ren- of half-faded associations. 
given to Cleopatra. sop, the famous Roman tragedian, | dered him, according to universal opinion, the most un- | “I perceive it by your appetite,” answered I, “ which is 
had upon his table a single dish valued at eight hundred || jucky dog among them all. It was necessary to address generally an excellent criterion.” 
pounds, filled, we are told, with speaking and singing birds, | him before his class. The venerable man upon whom this ‘ Pshaw, nonsense !"’ he exclaimed, munc hing a delicate 
some of which cost fifty pounds. His son dissolved pearls || duty devolved was ofa mild and insinuating disposition, tart with the energy of a steam-mill, and wiping off from 
for his guests to drink, a piece of silly extravagance not un-| and from the variety and extent of his information, and the his mouth the crumbs and apple with the sleeve of his coat 
common among the ancients, and the king of Wurtemberg, | unfeigned kind of his s, admirably calculated || “ Nonsense. J have been out of health these ten years 
who preceded the present monarch, is reported to have) to acquire influence over his pupils. He possessed a kind | The doctors have almost given me up. The gout, dyspey 
glutted his appetite with a hash composed of the tongues | of simple and natural eloquence, by which he could gene- Sy, aud two or three other complaints, allow me no peace 
of nightingales. i rally touch the heart as well as enlighten the understand- They have prescribed a course of diet; but that is wors¢ 
It is asserted by physicians, that a great share of the dis- | ing, and when he flung his hand across the strings of their) than all the rest. I tried it a little while, however. They 
eases which have come into the world with its improve- ji feelings, the whole system thrilled. But friend Peter's gave me thin chicken-broth, bread-and-milk. and roasted 
ments, and which are unknown to nations in a barbarous | strings were not fashioned of an over-delicate material, and @pples.”” Here he uttered a horse-laugh, and tossed int« 
state, result from immoderate eating and drinking; and it is | a, for the thrilling—heaven saw the mark !—you might as his mouth a couple of gingernuts with the motion of a cavt 
probable that most of us have sufficiently experienced its} well have speechified to an old rail-fence. Peter's cause man heaving coal into a cellar. “ Bread-and-milk and 
evil consequence to acknowledge how it stupifies the spirits, | came on at the proper time. He was brought out in form, Toasted apples! But it would not do. I got along tolerabls 
and clogs the operations of the mind. Well said poor Cesar, | after the invariable fashion of seminaries of learning, and | Well for a day or two; but then I went to see a friend of 
“ Let me have men around me that are fat | stood in the middle of the floor, in awful and conspicuous mine about dinner time. There was a strong smell of roas 


rs ee ae ae nights. | solitude. Around was a circle of some eighty or ninety | turkey and onions in the room. I am very fond of onions 

“ He thinks too much—such pom +A dangerous.” | faces—of all kinds of shapes and dimensions, full of inquiry | Up they came. Down I sat. I had eaten a hearty meal 

Our bad habits of eating and drinking, like many others and expectation—some slightly faded into unwonted pale- | rounded it off with a piece of mince-pie, and treated myseli 
which pester us through our course of life, are formed du-||"€%8, from the mischievous representations of their own | [0 & couple ginsees of brandy-and-water, before the doctor 
sing early youth. When master Dickey comes home from conscience, some distended with pity, and others wrinkled | Came into my head at all. I never could go back to bread 
A and-milk and roasted apples. I know they would be the 








boarding-school he must be denied nothing which his ap- | ¥ith mirth. 
petite demands. Pa and ma think, while he has been away 
he has had nothing but thin beef-soup and stale bread-and- | 
butter, so now he must be compensated for his deprivations. || 
Like the camel upon the desert, who, when he comes after 
weary travel to a delicious spring, not only quenches his, 
present thirst, but drinks in sufficient to last him until he| 
reaches another, so the dear boy is stuffed with the choicest | 
morsels, and indulged with sips of the richest wines. The || 
ordinary temperate fare of his school fades into insignifi-| 
cance when contrasted with the various profusion which 
here dazzles his eyes and seduces his appetite, and is after-| 
wards associated with tedious confinements and hackneyed | 
vooks. He trudges off to his old quarters, stuffed full of 
sweetmeats, ginberbread, and sugar-candy, and drags || 
through his duties with careless haste, till time again con- |) 
ducts him to new dainties. | 
I remember one of my school-mates who was distin-| 
guished only for eating and drinking. Whether it was that! 
a vulgar nature led him to seek gratification only in sen-'| 
sual enjoyments, or whether the excesses in which he in-'| 
dulged degraded a character not naturally bad to the level | 
which it then occupied, might have been a question with 
some; yet it always seemed to me that he had not been, 
created without many excellent qualities both of head and 1 
heart; but the habits of gluttony into which he had fallen, 
led him away from all lofty feelings and noble pursuits. He! 
was the veriest young epicure lever knew. To eat and 
drink seemed his only joy—to carve his only ambition. | 
He adopted system about nothing except his victuals. He ! 
was mad if he could not get his favourite slice of beef or | 
part of chicken, and he measured out the pepper, salt, mus- 
tard, and vinegar, with the precision of an apothecary 
weighing drugs. When the meal was concluded, grace. 
pronounced, and his companions were in their ranks and 
marching out to their sports, | have often laughed to be- 
hold Peter sneaking back towards the dining-room, steal- 
mg affectionate glances at the relics which strewed the 








The master took his seat. The various noises of the 
eager crowd died entirely away. There stood Peter with 


death of me. 
I parted from him soon, and never saw him again. He 


|| son in a forcible manner, and demonstrated, from the inti- 


| all his thoughts. 


his toes in; his hands—by no means “ whiter than monu- | fell down, a short time afterwards, in a fit of apoplexy, a 


mental alabaster’ —twirling and twisting the corner of his he was returning from an ordinary where he had been par 
pocket-flap into divers shapes—his head down, and his un- ‘king of a luncheon of mock-turtle soup 

der lip out. The judge proceeded to the necessary preli- | 

minaries, and explained, in a clear style, the nature of his which she has prescribed against those who overstep he 
crime. This had little effect. He next appealed to his rea-| !mits will inevitably be inflicted ! 


Nature is inexorable in her decrees, and the penalties 





mate connexion which existed between wickedness and | 
misery, that Peter was in a very bad way. Still the offender | 
remained quiet, and appeared thinking about something | 


THE ESSAYIST. 





else. The kind monitor then instituted a comparison be- | LOVE. 
tween him and his more innocent and happy school-fellows. || oY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
No change yet in the subject. His feelings were next at-|)  \Wyar is Jove? tAsk him who lives, what is life; ask bin 


tacked. He had a father, mother, and sisters. The dis-|| who adores, what is God. 
grace of the transaction was not confined to himself: itex-| | know not the internal constitution of other men, noi 
tended to them; and, although he did not seem to suffer oyen of thine whom I now address. 1 see that in some ex 
from remorse, what must be their sorrow? Peter stood all ternal attributes they resemble me, but when, misled by 
the while as if he had been hewn out of granite; not a fea- ¢)9; appearance, | have thought to appeal to something in 
ture of his face relaxed from the stupid firmness into which common and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I at 
his dull and contented countenance had settled. But when, found my language misunderstood, like one in @ distant 
at length, he heard pronounced against him the awful sen- | 4,4 savage land. The more opportunities they have ai 
tence of bread-and-water for one or two days, his compo- forded me for experience, the wider has appeared the inte: 
sure fled. : The nerve was touched. His eyes filled with yal between us, and toa greater distance have the point 
tears. His wide mouth was screwed up sto wrinkles of | o¢ sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit ill fitted t 
anguish, and as the fragrant dishes, upon which his affec- | cuctain such proof, trembling and feeble through its ten 
tions were now vainly placed, rose up in fancy before him, derness, | have every where sought, and have found ony 
he seemed suffering under a pain as violent, if not as ten- repulse and disappointment 
der, as that of the lover who bids farewell to the object of Thou demandest what is love. It is that powerful a: 
traction towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond 
I should probably have forgotten this little incident, had ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts the chasm 
I not accidentally met friend Peter the other day in the of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all things 
street, and found, that although time has matured him from that are, a community with what we experience withi: 
the boy into manhood, he yet preserves the same character, ourselves. If we reason, we would be understood ; if w: 
and has become exactly the kind of man which | had anti- imagine, we would that the afry children of our brain wer: 
cipated. I followed him before he recognized me, for some born anew within another's; if we feel, we would that an 


table, like the confused wrecks of a hard-fought field of bat-// distance, and observed the old peculiarities of his dress and other's nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beam. 


tle, and peeping into the hollow bone of the abandoned 
beef to disengage the luscious marrow with the handle of a|| 
teaspoon. The same taste pervaded all his hours. He was 
never satisfied with the ordinary meals; but at frequent 








\| 


manner. He still walks with his toes in and his head down. | of their eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt int: 


His face retains all its ancient stupidity triumphant over | our own; that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lip: 
the efforts of experience, and his hands, as they hung dang- | quivering and burning with the heart’s best blood—this is 
ling down by his pocket-flaps, looked as if they had scarce-||love. This is the bond and the sanction which connects 


intervals would draw forth from some secret and seeming-| ly been thoroughly washed since the bread-and-water tra-|/not ouly man with man, but with every thing which exis! 
ly inexhaustable source his little tit-bits, and you might | 
catch him often with his back turned, swallowing, in solitary | 
delight, the last of some nameless and particular piece of 1 
confectionary, which had probably haunted his imagina-. 
tion for the previous hour, until the temptation to despatch | 
it admitted of no longer delay. His desk and his pockets | 


gedy in which he was the principal actor. Some alter-|| We are born into the world, and there is something withi: 
ations, however, were obvious. The soft complexion and || us, which, from the instant that we live, more and mor: 
boyish form of youth had disappeared, and, in their place, | thirsts after its likeness. We dimly see within our inte! 
he had a shape resembling Falstaff’s, and a nose not unlike | lectual nature, a miniature as it were of our entire self, ye: 
that of Bardolph’s. He knew me after a moment's vacant | deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal pro 
stare, and invited me, before we had walked the distance || totype of every thing excellent and lovely that we are capa 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON HEARING A LADY PLAY ON THE PIANO. 


Whence come those strains that onward roll, 
And, gently rising with seraphic swell, 
Enchain each sense, and bind the soul 
In music’s soft and mystic spell? 
Is th at some bard of former days, 











ble of conceiving as belonging to the nature of man. Not 
only the portrait of our external being, but an assemblage 
of the minutest particles of which our nature is composed : 
a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of purity 
and brightness; a soul within our own soul that describes 
a circle around its proper paradise, which pain and sorrow 
and evil dare not overleap. To this we eagerly refer all 
sensations, thirsting that they should resemble and corres- en ingen ne oe fire; 
pond with it. The discovery of its antitype ; the mecting | aad a wih = arin he yet 
with an understanding capable of clearly estimating our | 
own ; an imagination which should enter into and seize upon 
the subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have delighted 
to cherish and unfold in secret, with a frame, whose nerves, | 
like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the accom- 
paniment of one delightful voice, yibrate with the vibrations 
of our own; and a combination of all these in such propor-’| 
tion as the type within demands: this is the invisible and ' 
unattainable point to which love tends ; and to attain which, AWKWARD MISTAKE.—A mistake of rather an awkward 
it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest sha- || description occurred a few evenings ago to a couple of 
youthful lovers, residing not far from Chelmsford. The 
unfortunate swain, it appears, had incurred the displeasure 
‘of his mistress’s father, who forbade him to enter the house, 
and laid a strict injunction on his daughter not to “ pass the 
threshold” without leave. This she obeyed to the very 
letter, but hit upon an expedient to gratify her lover also, 
by breaking a square of glass in the pantry window, 
through which many 





Ah, no! those notes, so soft and clear, 
From Mary's hand derive their charm ; 
Her gentle touch enchants the ear, 
And bids the heart with rapture warm 
Then, Mary, strike those chords again, 
For ever thus my senses bind ; 
Thy touch can free the heart from pain, 
And wake to ecstacy the drooping mind. 


dow of that, without the possession of which, there is no 
rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules. Hence 
in solitude, or that deserted state when we are surrounded 
by human beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, we 
love the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. In the 
motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, there 
is then found a secret correspondence with our heart.— 
There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody in 
the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside | 
them, which, by their inconceivable relation to something had been given. Three times had the square been replaced, 
within the soul, awakens the spirits to dance of breathless | @4 four times had it been broken, when Miss attributing 
rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the it to the cats, her father concealed himself in the place, in 
eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice i order to watch. About ten o’clock, the lover approached, 
of one beloved singing to you alone. Sterne says, that if) With slow and “ cautious step;’’ which the father hearing, 
put his face to the aperture, to ascertain who was coming at 


“ A long, long kiss—a hiss of youth and love,” 


fie were in a desert he would love some cypress. So soon 
as this want or power is dead, man becomes a living sepul- |)“ that unhallowed hour;’’ and the swain, mistaking it for 
chre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of | is soul's soitest treasure,”” saluted him with the “ heart's 


what once he was. | token.’ Lhe whiskered face made him start. ** By hea- 








| Frowers.—The following fact is deserving of record, a+ 
an interesting addition to what has hitherto been discover. 
| ed on the subject of vegetable physiology, and as enabling 
| the lovers of flowers to prolong for a day the enjoyment ot 

their short-living beauty. Most flowers begin to fade after 
| being kept twenty-four hours in water; a few may be r 
| vived by submitting fresh water; but all—the most fuga 
| cious, such as the poppy, and perhaps one or two others 
| excepted—may be completely restored by the use of hot 
||water. For this purpose, place the flowers im scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about one third of the stem, 
, and, by the time the water has become cold, the flowers 
| will become erect and fresh; then cut off the codled ends 
, and put them into cold water. 


| 


| Loncevity oF a sge.—A short time ago—says a Hul! 
| paper—the stone-masons employed in repairing Trinity 
church, when cutting down one of the jambs of the stone 


. work of an old window, found a bee within an apertur: 


in the centre of the stone, where it is supposed to have been 
confined for at least five hundred years! The insect was 
quite lively ; indeed, attraction was drawn to the stone by 
its humming, on a chisel being withdrawn, which had been 
driven into the jamb; and it would have taken flight had 
not one of the workmen enclosed it in a glass. After that 
period it gradually became more aud more torpid, until 
the other evening, when apparently it ceased to exist. The 
bee, and the fragment of the stone in which it was dis 
covered, are in the possession of the workmen, by whom 
they have been exhibited to a great number of persons 
The aperture, in size and shape, would contain a small pear 
and there was aot the least seam or outlet in the stone by 
which air could be admitted. : 


SPLENDID BANKER.—It was in the reign of Edward VI 
and his father, that the very celebrated firm of the Foul 
care, Foulkers, or Fuggers—as called in the King’s Jour- 
nal—was established at Antwerp; a firm to which the 


vens |’ thought he, “ it is not you—it is somebody else; sovereigns of Europe, in general, were driven to have re- 
and soon the direful truth flashed upon him, in the shape Course for assistanee in the way of loans. From this firm, 
| of the sturdy farmer and an old musket. A parley now en- the Emperor Charles V. in particular, had borrowed a very 
' sued, and the mistaken swain agreeing to pay the glazier’s large sum, in order to carry on his famous expedition 





VARIETIES. 








sii . ‘ | > was allowed to depart. 
As rain ast am.—The following anecdote of Benjamin | bill, he was allowe F 


West, the celebrated artist, a native of Peunsylvania, is co- : 
pied from a volume of his memoirs, compiled by John Galt. the height of his power, being once at Amieus, whilst tra- 
In the early part of his life he visited Rome for the purpose  Versing the square, in the midst of the acclamations of the 
of studying the fine arts, where he was kindly received by inhabitants who had assembled around him, cast his eyes 
upon the multitude, and perceived, in.one of the corners of 


NAPOLEON AND THE STUNE-CUTTER.—Napoleon, when in 


mony distinguished gentlemen. Mr. Robinson, his con- 
ducter, had accompanied him to the house of an English! the square, a stone-cutter, who had not been induced to 
quit his work by the curiosity which animated the crowd 


zentleman, where an evening party was to be held, Among 
the distinguished persons whom Mr. West found in the, by whom he was surrounded. The indifference of this 
ompany, was the celebrated cardinal Albani. His emi-) man excited the curiosity of Napoleon. He wished to know 
nence, although quite blind, had acquired, by the exquisite | something about him; and, passing through the crowd, 
delicacy of his touch, and the combining powers of his urged on his horse until he arrived close to him. “ What 
mind, such a sense of ancient beauty, that he excelled all) are you doing there?” said Napoleon. The workman 
raised his eyes, and recognised the emperor ‘I am cut- 


“You have served under me,” quickly ob- 


the virtuosi then in Rome, in the correctness of his kaow- 
iedge of the verity and peculiarities of the smallest medals ting stone.’ 
and intaglios. Mr. Robinson conducted the artist to the, served the emperor, who recognised an old soldier, ‘*‘It is 
inner apartment, where the cardinal was sitting, and said, ‘true, sire.” “ You were present at the campaign of Egypt 
I have the honour to present a young American, who has —you were a brigadier in such a corps?” “ Yes, sire. 
a letter of introduction to your eminence, and who has| ‘“ Why have you quitted the service?” “ Because I had 
come to Italy for the purpose of studying the fine arts.” completed my time, and obtained my discharge.” “Lam 
rhe cardinal, fancying that the American must be an In- sorry for it; you were a brave man—| shall be happy to de 
lian, exclaimed, “ Is he black or white!’”’ and on being for you any thing in my power: say, what do you require 
told that he was very fair, ‘ What, as fair as lam?” cried from me?” “That your majesty will leave me to cut my 
the cardinal, still more surprised. This latter expression stone in quiet; my work suffices me; I am in want of no- 
excited a good deal of mirth atthe cardinal’s expense, for his thing.” This (act brings to mind the interview of Diogenes 
complexion was of the darkest Italian olive, and West’s With Alexander; but the modest pride of the Greek philo- 
was even of more than the usual degree of English fair- sopher was not equal to the reply of the stone-cutter. 
ness. For some time after, if it be not still in use, the ex- Love anp respecr.—The following lines—says the 
pression of “ as fair as the cardinal,” acquired proverbial) American—were written by an elderly lady of this city, on 
currency in the Roman conversations, applied to persons receiving a pair of scissors from a friend: 
who had any inordinate conceit of their own beauty. How sweet to the heart, when stricken in years, 
When the lamp of existence burns dimly and slow, 
Is a proof of regard; for attention endears 


” 


A BOLD PRACTITIONER.—A steam doctor in Cincinnati, 
ia 0 peneaten, atnoutedges on te ectanlty had the to- | The profession of friendship you warmly bestow 
merity to take a dose of his ows meptcine, in presence of | No fears are allied to my bosom whatever, 

a witness; and to the astonishment of Asculapius, he sur- | ‘That a sharp-pointed steel could have any effect 
vived it. } On the cherished affection that time cannot sever, 
Piquant rerroor.—The Chevalier Duplessis, a very | For the friend and the donor I love and respect. 
middling poet, and author of a bad opera, called Pizarro, 
ised to indulge himself in the bitterest satire against other usually contains a portion of the muriates over which it has 
poets. Once he asserted, with great vehemence, that he been wafted. It is a curious fact, but well ascertained, 
lid not know a worse lyric poet than Guillard. Cheron, that the air best adapted to vegetables is pernicious to ani- 
the actor. archly replied, * Ah, chevalier, vou forget vour- mal life, and rice versa, Now, upon the sea-coast, accord- 


Sea airn.—The atmosphere, in the vicinity of the sea, 


sel! ingly, animals thrive and vegetables decline. 


against Tunis. The emperor, afterwards, in the yea 

41534, had occasion to visit Antwerp, and was invited by 
Fugger to a grand entertainment at his house; on whicl 
occasion the proud, but liberal banker, caused a fire to be 
made in his hall entirely of cinnamon, and when lighted 
threw into it, before the face of the emperor, all the impe 
rial bonds. Eleven years after this, the very same mer- 
chant gave to Henry VIII. of England, an acquittance for 
the sum of one hundred and fifty-two thousand one hun 
dred and eighty pounds, Flemish, which the king had 
borrowed of him. 

Dessis THE cRITIC.—Among the peculiarities of this 
author was his intolerance of punning. So much did he 
execrate this species of wit, that he would quit the compa 
ny where puns were made and tolerated. One night, at 
Button’s, Steele was desirous of excluding Dennis from 
a party he wished to make, but which he could not 
conveniently manage, Dennis being at that time in the 
coffee-room. While he was at a loss to get rid of him, he 
observed Rowe sitting on the opposite side of the box to 
Dennis, the latter of whom he asked, “‘ What was the mat 
ter with him?’ “ Why do you ask the question?” inquired 
the critic. Steele replied, ‘‘ you appear to me like an angry 
waterman, for you look one way and Rowe another.” Thi 
effect of this pun was successful; and the critic left the 
room execrating all puns and punsters. 


Dovs_e mistakeE.—An Englishman, travelling a few 
weeks since in one of the northern mails, in company wit! 
an Irishman, charged the latter with having taken his 
handkerchief; but, on afterwards finding it in his own hat 
where he himself had placed it, he stammered out an apo- 

| logy, and expressed a hope that no offence would be taken 
at what he had said. The Irishman answered, quite zaily— 
“ Faith, an’ as to that, you may keep your mind aisy. | 
sur, was as far wrong as yourself; for you, you know, took 
me for a rogue, and I, botheration, took you for a gentl 
man. 


How To prY 4 cANDLE.—In a village not far from Ches 
ter, alady entered her kitchen, and found the oven swim 
ming with grease. On asking the servant, a Welsh gir! 
the cause, the Cambrian maid answered with the greatest 
simplicity, ‘‘ Look you, mistress, the candle was fall in thé 
water, and | was put her in the oven to dry.”’ 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. llea to, or in the care of some inexperienced and indiscreet tl Philadelphia, has paid to authors, during the last year, the 
NEW-YORK. } person, generally a child itself. It is to meet the exigen- |jsum of twenty thousand dollars, and that they expect to 

. cies of this class, more especially, that these institutions | pay thirty thousand in the current year. If this be indeed 

Famed city of Gotham—proud queen of the west! __ |are intended ; and it requires no deep sagacity, or acquaint- the case, and we have no reason to dispute it, it may be re- 
ear in ne peer Geeta iT caiieten gence with the facts of the case, to foresee the immense ad- | garded as an honourable and decisive evidence of the ad- 
M , Vantages attending their establishment amongst us. || Vancement made by the inhabitants of that city in general 


Your wave-girdled garden and Battery with seats / ben | 
Your Hall of white marble, which looks, where it stands, | State of Education in New-¥ork.—If we were called {jliterature, and of their generous encouragement of its pro- 
Like hope springing up from surrounding despair ; | jfessed votaries. We should be pleased to ascertain the 
Your bay, sprinkled over with ships from all lands, ‘amount paid by all the bibliopolists of New-York for the 
And small-craft as countless as birds of the air. same purpose, and in the same period; but we much fear it 





upon to designate the most meritorious and public-spirited 
of our citizens, we do not know whom we could, in fairness, 
name before the teachers of the Sunday schools. Their dis- 
| interested application of time and talent to the noble object 
of redeeming the rising generation from ignorance and 
vice, fully entitles them to this distinguished rank. Not sa- 


Proud city of Gotham—where mirth, wit, and song, would leave an overwhelming balance against us, and onc 
Flow free as the streams your manhattan supplies, 
Where the day would be short were it ever so long, 


For the gay, busy throngs who catch time as he flies. 


not much calculated to flatter our vanity. There are, in 
fact, so many other evidences existing of a deficiency of 
literary taste in New-York, that we think it the bounden 


The mart for all ages—the refuge for all, | tisfied, however, with the cold and “bare performance of a : : : , 
Where nature's antipodes neighbourly greet: duty voluntarily assumed, they have displayed ap ardour duty of every one of its journalists to direct public atten 
Salmagundi of cities—where nothing can pall, ‘and enthusiasm above all praise. Undertaking the labo- || to” to the lamentable fact, and lend his efforts towards 
For salt, sweet, and sour promiscuously meet. ' rious task of investigating the condition of the whole popu.“ akening a better ae the community, Certain it is 
Fair city of Gotham—though “ crooked your ways,” lation of this diversified and large city, they have ascer- ‘that no means more efficacious can be suggested ves divert 
Like spots on the sun, your defects all appear, | tained the extent to which education has been enabled to |S the ardent mind of youth from the pursuits of idleness 
rhe tongue of the poet has spoken your praise, reach its hallowed influences, and the actual wants and jand dissipation, than the diffusion of a taste for elegant lite 


x -, Ce, Go, and spirit nasi here. | sufferings to which a large number is in this important view 
Where wit is home-made, ay, and sentiment too, pee ° “ 

Where editors flourish, and newspapers thrive ; j stil subjected. From the returns furnished from ten out 
Where nothing is thought of, but just something new, | of the fourteen wards, and partial returns from all, except- 

And constant excitement keeps fancy alive. | ing the tenth, it appears that there are twenty-two thou- 
| sand and two children, between the ages of four and fifteen 
| living in these wards. Of these, nine thousand three hun- 


rature, and the formation of intellectual habits. Removed 
at once from the seducing but gross joys of sense, and the 
juninviting mysteries of profound and abstract studies, they 
offer to all classes, of whatever rank, age, or occupation 
|\the most delightful and edifying themes for thought and 
Famed city of Gotham—though often my way 


A > f ; , employment in the hours necessarily abstracted from the 
Thro’ your long muddy streets I've been forced to inquire, | 


fatigues and cares of business, and wisely devoted to r 


Still justice and candour compel me to say, | dred and sixty-eight attend Sunday schools, and twelve Pa as _ k of 
Though much to condemn, you've far more to admire. | thousand five hundred and sixty-eight do not; four thou. “PCHOR ane amusement, And if is a just Fomark, often 

lhere the warm social! current unfrozen may flow, sand six hundred and forty-three are willing to attend ; five made, that in proportion to the relish evinced by a peopl 
And the spice of variety gives it a zest: thousand six hundred and twenty-five attend the public) '! the belles-lettves and the fine arts, is the estimate ot 


Great city of Gotham—this much we all know, their moral and intellectual character to be more or less fa 


Thou'rt of places the oddest, the worst and the best | schools, and four thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 


attend no day-school. There are three hundred and fifty-|| Y°Urable. What result the application of this test to our 





five white adults who cannot read; twelve hundred and | “itizens would produce, we are not prepared to say. The 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | eighty-nine blacks who do read, and nine hundred and sixty "04! of Signor Daponte’s Italian library to Washington 


blacks who do not. There are fit subjects, under four years | “°*S 9°, im our opinion, warrant a very auspicious decision 





» . . te > " l > cle , . . 
Infant Schools.—It is high time that the public attention, ,°f @S¢, fer the infant school, three thousand four hundred After the rapturous love, aflected by certain classes sincs 


in this city, should be directed to the general encourage- 
ment and support of these useful establishments. We be- 
lieve that to Mr. Brougham is due the credit of having first 
demonstrated their utility in a number of spirited and prac- | 
tical essays which appeared in the English reviews, and 
which attracted no small share of attention here. Repeat- z : 

ed attempts have been made, in consequence, to introduce jlessen the amount of poverty, infamy, and general ruin setae ‘ die Bp cit : 
them into our large towns, and in Boston these attempts} Ladies’ Reading Room.—It is in contemplation to ieee oe ee 
have been remarkably successful. At a fair, lately held in | blish a ladies’ reading room in Boston. We shall not wish 
that enlightened place, for the benefit of two infant school our brethren of “ Athens” joy on the success of the scheme. 
societies, and which was conducted exclusively by the || It has, to us, a most unfeminine and untoward aspect 
ladies as managers, the amount received for sale of tickets| What! remove our wives, mothers and sisters, even in the 
of admission was five hundred and nine dollars aad eleven! hours they devote to intellectual recreation, from their pro- 
cents; for the sale of articles for Salem-street school, one) per sphere and circle ai home! What becomes, then, 0! 
thousand five hundred and nineteen’ dollars and two cents, |; “ the domestic duties’ and the endearing ties which bind 
and for the sale of those of the Bedford-street school, six || our rougher sex to the fireside, lighted up more by the | : i 
hundred dollars—total, two thousand six hundred and om] animated smiles of the beings which welcome us there, | Inercase of Pauperism.—-It appears that the number o' 
ty-eight dollars and thirteen cents. This exhibition of libe-||than even by the intense flames of the most brilliant Le-| paupers in New-York has increased, during the past year 
rality is highly creditable to “the cradle of American|!high? Away with the thought! It is enough to dye the | ¢ an alarming extent, viz. from sixteen hundred and siaty 
liberty,” and, ea hope, it will be imitated in New-York. It|| whole population blue. lfive to two thousand one hundred and twe nty-nine, on 
ents gy Dodie shag ah ga pres, Gymnastics for Ladies.—An institution to extend to fe-||*wenty-cight per cent. a ratio truly astonishing, when wi 
and the good results attending their successful erection. males the beneiite of physiedt, = a ae e mene will abate much of its force, however, when we investigat: 
Children, from eighteen months to six years old, are ad- and intellectual education, has been established in Paris un- sion nel noel ens eel hicten atumvaltn Hebden tenbneaies 
mitted, and, for their accommodation, an ample and well! der very favourable auspices. Mad'lle Matson, who hes, || months. The number of strangers who arriv ed in the port 


ilate : jifor twenty years, devoted her time and attention to this |) 
ventilated apartment, @ spacious play-ground, and means aot : A d [ ‘tablish ee > | during that period, has been eighteen thousand nine hun 
of recreation and amusement, combined with those of in- | *Y%W&et, is the conductress of the establishment, while Dr. 


struction and general improvement, are liberally soesiiad || Morge, a physician of talents and experience, assists her in| dred — ms a mpi which, of we as aie 
The mind of the infant is di 4 . || regulating the degrees of exercise suitable to each indivi- to furnish the addition made to our pauper list. en te 
ki lode ter havi = Gwected to the attainment of dual case. All the means calculated to develope the bodily this fact are added the great depression of commerce, stop 
nowledge by having presented to it sensible objects, cal- j i pi , t lov he lasses 
culated, by their agreeable and useful qualities a awaken || Strength, and impart to the muscles and limbs grace and is ms ee sine pcr Agena sa certs 
, $s, a — g _ » ew, ° 3 4 
its curiosity and furnish it with ideas. Moral example and agility, are put in requisition. The parallel bars, the spring- | - — deeetiage edna 


stocks, and few coming in or going out—we shall have 
5 i 4 board, the ladder, dumb s, &c. are had recourse to. sy X ; 
struction are, however, the leading features of the sys-| . . , belt a ke. a | sufficient means to account for the increase of distress ani! 
These instruments, used with judgment, may even be used 


tem, and it is to the beneficial effects resulting from an en-|| * : : 4 | suffering, without having recurrence, as many of our con 
lightened administration of these indispensable helps to ie Ge invaluable os . a. os | temporaries have had, to the dram-shop and the theatre 
virtue and knowledge, that the greatest blessings of these sonal Cotermitios, ouch ~ bigh shoulders, irregular PFoJC™- | These, undoubtedly, have some share in producing the 
infantile seminaries are to be attributed. Objections have tions of the — and ribs, and — ee of he cam, \l evil ; but it is comparatively trifling. Both of them are nm 
been raised against them, on the ground that children are when not too far advanced. To reduce distortions Gene |i cessarily neglected for the want of the wherewith to cnt: 
removed from parental authority, and are thus exposed to rally, no means — — weefal; and in promoting the gene’ il the one and make the usual libation at the othe 

a diminution, if not an utter extinction of social and family | an neath, eteding calla and wre eee . \ 5 ae male : 

relations. Allowing full force to this argument, it will ap-|) recreation, and diverting the youthful mind in its hours of In Press.—We are requested to state that Adalia. « 
ply to those cases only in which parents have the means || “ire from foolish or dangerous amusements, none aveiithe Belles of Broadway, with particulars of the last fanes 
and the capacity to inspire their offspring with these de-|} more efficient or more generally approved of by the medi- | ball, a poem, by a member of good society,” is in pre 
sirable affections. A large class of the community, how-|, cal and moral philosopher. We sincerely hope to see simi- | and will shortly be published 


ever, is prevented, by necessity, from attending to this duty ; jlar institutions successfully attempted in the United States, 


and the nature of their avocations too, frequently removes || and particularly in this city. 


and forty. These statements are alike interesting to the the introduction of the [Italian opera, for whatever related 


| philanthropist, the political economist, and the mere inha- 
\| bitant of New-York, jealous of its reputation for diffused 
intelligence and moral character. They call aloud upon 
every thinking mind to lend itsactive efforts in support of a 
system calculated to extend the dominion of knowledge, and 


to Italy aud its rich stores of elegant and finished comp: 
sition, we are utterly at a loss to account for the want ot 
spirit that could not be awakened to a single effort to de 
tain that valuable and varied collection here. Is it not, wit! 
justice, suspected, that the professions of attachment t 
Rossini and Monti, which were in the mouth of every 


> 


imitation Far be it from us to underrate the talent, th: 
learning, and the cultivated taste, abundantly existing in 
our community; but a master-mind seems wanting to col 
lect the scattered rays, give them a proper direction an 
force, and elicit their real intellectual fire, to enlighten and 
adorn our literary horizén. A day will come, sooner o 

| later, fraught with these happy results. Be it our individua 
care and aim not to retard, but accelerate its advent 





|consider the general state of the country. This surpris: 








Bachelors’ Ball._—The approaching anniversary of ~ 
|| Valentine will be celebrated by a splendid ball, at the city 





them, for the greater portion of their time, from home alto- Literature in New-York.—It is stated, in some of the || hotel. A brisk, dapper, young bachelor, has just called t 
gether. Their infants are then Jeft either wholly unattend- daily papers, that one Luokselling establishment alone, in | inform us that it will be “ a most brilliant affair 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B.S. BARCLAY 


MARCH TO THE BATTLE FIELD. 


AS SUNG BY MR. HORN. 


MAJESTIC. 









March to the 





bat - tle field, 


The foe is now be - fore 


us; 





all 


Each heart is free-dom’s shield, And 











jheav’n is 








o'er us. SYM. 


The 


woes 


and pains, the gall 


- ing chains, 


Which kept our spir - it 





un - der, 






Who, for his country brave, 
Would fly from her invader ’ 


proud 


dis - dain, we've broke 


Who his base life would save, 
Would, traitor-like, degrade her? 


a - gain, 


And tore each 


Our hallowed cause—our country’s laws— 
‘Gainst tyrant power sustaining, 


‘link 


DA CAPO. 





We'll gain a crown of bright renown 
Or die, our rights maintaining ! 

















FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MARIUS IN PRISON. 


“A Gaul was commanded to cut off his head in 
the dungeon, but the stern countenance of Marius 
‘fisarmed the courage of the executioner, and wheo 
he heard the exclamation of *Tunc, homo, audes 
weidere Caium Marium,’ the dagger dropped from 
his band, They released Marius from prisoo,” &e.— 

Lemp riers. 

Tue bolt, the bar, the massy wall, 

The damp discoloured stone, 
the light that scarcely deigned to fall 
Upon a scene so lone ; 
All—all betrayed a prison’s gloom 
A dungeon's cheerless cave, 
And spoke to him within that room 
A speedy grave. 


But he upon his couch of straw 
Slept quietly and deep, 

And even then the Roman saw 
Proud visions in his sleep; 

Yor Glory to her votary came, 
And crowned his care-worn brow, 

Aud conquered nations, at his name, 

Bent deep and low. 


. But soon he woke; no sign of fear 
Whitened his crimson cheek, 
Though on his calm and listening ear 
Came harsh the portal’s creak. 
Shall he who bears a thousand scars, 
Whose falchion waved so htgh, 
The victor in an hundred wars, 
Thus basely die ? 


He spurned the dust beneath his feet 
Hle raised his chains on high, 

And looked a rock prepared to meet 
The lightnings of the sky. 

With eagle eye, with giant frame, 
With deeply knitted brow, 

And robed within his mighty name 

Stood Marius now. 


With steady pace the Gaul came on; 
“ Soldier, thy course is o’er, 
Thy conquests and thy crimes are done 
“ This world 's for thee no more.”’ 


wren corer. 


; 





LOOOOOPEOO OOP DOP OODLE 





| 


He raised the glittering brand on high, 
With bare and nerve-strained arm ; 
He caught the Roman's steady eye, 
Fearless of harm: 


And Marius still before him stood, 
Calmly erect and proud, 

And, keeping on his dauntless mood, 
Burst forth in accents loud : 

“ Darest thou to raise thy servile hands 
** Against a Roman free? 

‘’Tis Marius, that before thee stands ; 

‘‘Hence, slave, and flee.” 


Then pallid grew the Gaul's red cheek 
Then powerless fell his brand— 

To one so proud he dared not speak, 
Or ‘gainst him raise his hand. 

Thus Marius lived—with Roman gore 
To swell the Tiber’s stream, 

And, as a conqueror, once more 


Fulfilled his dream G.A.S 





FROM THE BiJOU. 
WOMAN. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 


Ay, now I've lit upon a theme 
Unbounded, thrilling, and supreme : 
So let me try my mountain lore 

In the oblivious theme once more : 
For what is bard, with all his art, 
Who scorns to take the fair one’s part 
And never hath in life perceived— 
What once I sparingly believed— 
That woman’s fair and lovely breast 
Was framed the sanctuary blest, 

The home, all other homes above, 

Of virtuous and of faithful love ? 
Sweet sex! I fear, with all my zeal, 

I ne'er can laud you as I feel: 

If nature’s glowing hand imbue 

Thy early bloom with beauty’s dew, 
Stamp in thine eye the 'witching wile, 
And light with love thy opening smile, 
Ere prudence rises to thine aid, 

A thousand snares for thee are laid 
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While still to revel, wrong or right, 
Among these snares is thy delight. 

’Tis thus that thousands wreck’d and huri’d 
From virtue’s paths, traverse the world, 
Regardless of creation’s scorn, 
Unblest, unfavoured, and forlorn. 

Oh! take not one degraded mind 

For model of dear womankind ; 

But let us rise in our compare, 

To beauties of the earth and air, 

With their revenges—range the sea, 
The wood, the waste, the galaxy, 

And rather urge a parable 

’Twixt rays of heaven and shades of hell, 
Than woman’s fair and virtuous fame 
Should suffer but in thought or aim, 

Or from her sacred temples fall 

The smallest flower celestial. 

Take woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her, 
Else as well may you take the storm 

In all its hideousness, to form 

An estimate of nature's cheer, 

And glories of the bounteous year: 

As well compare the summer flower 
With dark December's chilling shower, 
Or summer morning, pearled with dew, 
With winter's wan and deadly hue ; 

The purple ocean, calm and glowing, 
With ocean when the tempest 's blowing; 
Then say, with proud discourtesy, 

“‘ This is the earth, and that the sea; 

“ And this is woman—what you will 
“Please you to say, she’s woman still; 
“* And will be woman, more or less 

‘‘A being prone to perverseness. 

“ Hath it not flowed from sage's tongue, 
‘* And hath not moral poet sung, 

“ That men to war or business take, 


“ But woman is at soul a rake?” ’ 


Injurious bard, such things to say, 
Degraded be thy shameless lay, 

Such ruinous principle to own, 

And damning dogma to lay down ; 
"Tis false :—wo to the blighted name 
That would attach promiscuous blame 
To all the gentle, fair, and wise. 


And only view to generalize. 

For me, I’m woman's slave confest— 
Without her, hopeless and unblest ; 
And so are all, gainsay who can, 

For what would be the life of man, 

If left in desert or in isle, 

Unlighted up by beauty’s smile? 

Even though he boasted monarch’s nam¢ 
And o’er his own sex reigned supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway, 
If lovely woman were away, 

What were his life?—W hat could it be ?— 
A vapour on a shoreless sea; 

A troubled cloud in darkness tossed, 
Amongst the waste of waters lost: 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Without a steersman or a sail, 

A star, or beacon-light before, 

Or hope of haven evermore ; 

A thing without a human tie, 

Unloved to live, unwept to die. 

Then let us own, through nature’s reign 
Woman, the light of her domain ; 

And if to maiden love not given, 

The dearest bliss below the heaven 

At least due homage let us pay, 

In rev’rence of a parent's sway. 

To that dear sex whose favour stil! 
Our guerdon is in good or ill— 

A motive that can never cloy 

Our glory, honour, and our joy ; 

And humbly on our bended kuer 
Acknowledge her supremacy. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT 


He took the cup of life to sip, 
For bitter "twas to drain ; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 

went to Pp again. 
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